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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Our friends, the democratic enemy, were mistaken when 
they counted upon the people’s party of Kansas, to pool 
issues and wipe out the republicans. There are certain 
grades of issues that do not pool very readily. 


Providence does not 3eem to enjoy the idea of a complete 
surrender of its streets to private corporations. Mr. Burton’s 
letter, elsewhere printed in this issue. makes this very plain. 
We also print a significant editorial from the Providence 
Journal, which is evidently getting light. 


The Boston Journal looks with interest upon the move- 
ment to give ‘the third party something like a definite 
existence in the south.” At the same time, the Journal has 
its moments of concern about the republican states, and it 
is not above throwing out to the brethren on the old party 
benches this hint: ‘It is easy to make light of the Alliance 


scheme for sending out thousands of lecturers to promulgate 
alliance doctrines, but the older parties might learn some- 
thing from so.extensive an effort to educate the people.” 


The republican party of Massachusetts has been advertis- 
ing for issues. A set of selected replies was given to the 
public on Monday, and it is very evident that the progres- 
sive and reactionary elements of that organization are drift- 
ing rapidly apart. The older leaders can see no new thing 
under the sun, but the younger men want to give the laborer 
a lift; and we notice that federal control of the telegraph 
and railroads, as well as the punishment of ‘ tax-dodging ” 
finds places umong the replies. Wouldn’t the adoption of 
such heresies make a stir among the capitalists and the 
campaign fund committee ? 


The first nationalist club of Boston makes a timely call 
upon the public to look well to its interest in local transit 
matters. While inventors are crowding upon each other's 
heels in the strife to reduce the cost of carrying passengers, 
a wealthy corporation, well intrenched politically, is con- 
Spiring to tie up the streets of Boston for a long term of 
years. If the citizens of this metropolitan district submit to 
such an outrage, they cannot enter a plea of ignorance, as 
the nationalists have taken good care to keep the public 
informed of the conspiracy. The first club well say: ‘‘ If the 
people are to govern themselves, then they must govern 
their own services. Otherwise, those who govern the ser- 
vices will govern the people.” 


The Root of the Present Social Discontent. 

A common argument used by the opponents of the radical 
industrial reformation demanded by nationalism, is that the 
condition of the working classes in this country is better than 
it was a generation or so ago. This, it is argued, ought to 
be enough to satisfy reasonable workingmen and teach them 
contentment. As we have often before remarked, this sort. 
of logic entirely misses the point of the industrial reform 
agitation. It does not turn on the question whether the lot 
of men is better or worse than it once was, but whether it is 
as satisfactory as it might be made under entirely new con- 
ditions. The workers of the world have at last reached the 
point of believing and declaring that the best the world can 
be made to yield is none too good for them. 

But waiving the general demurrer to this line of argument, 
let us inquire what the facts really are as to the conditions 
of labor in New England fifty years ago as compared with the 
present day. It is an unquestionable fact that the hours of 
labor in the mills which now in Massachusetts have been 
reduced to 10, were then 12 and even 13, the operatives 
going to work in the morning on empty stomachs, having an 
intermission for breakfast, and keeping up their toil till after 
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dark. It is also a fact that the tenements for operatives are 
generally better now than then, and that operatives are as a 
rule much better clothed and proportionally better paid. 
What is true in these respects of the relative condition of the 
factory operatives 50 years ago, and now, is also true of 
workers in general. The conditions of life in all respects 
were harder, ruder and more toilsome then than now. 

How then account for the fact that 50 years ago there was 
not a whisper of social discontent among the toilers, while 
nowadays they are fairly seething with it. Can any one 
possibly be so foolish as to suppose that there is no cause for 
this? Fat-witted editors and economists are wont to attrib- 
ute the present discontent to agitators. This is getting the 
cart before the horse. Every intelligent school boy is his- 
torian enough to know that agitators are the products not 
the causes of popular unrest. Fifty years ago the social 
agitator in New England had no audience; now there are 
not agitators enough to supply the audiences. 

In view of the fact that the average operative and working- 
man in general works less hours, and is, on the whole, better 
paid, housed and clothed than fifty years ago, how shall we 
account for this extraordinary change in his temper? 

The answer we believe to be found chiefly in the growth 
of social inequality and the consequent disintegration of 
sociéty into classes, animated by mutual jealousy and hostil- 
ity. Fifty years ago there was no such term as ‘* the working 
class.” Everybody worked, and everybody worked very hard. 
There was little social distinction between employer and 
employed. It used to be said of Napoleon’s army that every 
private carried the baton of a field marshal in his knapsack, 
whereby it was meant that he knew the way of promotion 
was absolutely open to merit. In like manner fifty years ago, 
every clever workman felt himself a future employer. There 
were few wealthy families, and the wealthiest were poor com- 
pared with the poorest of the modern plutocracy, while of 
ostentation in living there was very little. 

A profound change has taken place in these respects with- 
in a generation. It has become impossible for a man to 
start a business or become an employer on the easy terms it 
formerly was. Capital has the call everywhere, and without 
its backing there is little opportunity for talent to raise a 
man to the position of employer. With the increasing inequal- 
ities of wealth, social inequalities have come in, and the old 
sympathy and comradeship between master and man has given 
place to an opposition of interests and feelings. Young men 
no longer feel that the world is before them ; their world they 
now see to be the class they were born into. In mockery of 
these new limitations, which now hem in their careers, they 
see about them a license of wealth, a pride of ostentation, a 
prodigality of luxury such as the rich men of their fathers’ 
day never dreamed of. 

Hard work or hard conditions in themselves do not 
produce social discontent, so long as they are equally shared, 
for there is then nobody to be discontented with. On the 
other hand, inequality, although it be combined with easier 
general conditions, becomes from its first introduction a 
root of bitterness. 

It is useless to console people who see others better off 
than they are, by proving to them that they themselves are 
better off than their grandfathers. It is not with ancestors, 


but with contemporaries that people measure themselves. 
The only practical significance of enough is as much as those 
about us have. Among free men contentment can only be 
nourished by equality, which is the ancient and only true 
name for justice. 

The people are discontented, because they realize that the 
vast and unprecedented growth of the national wealth in 
the last 50 years has been most unequally distributed. If it 
has to a certain degree benefited the masses, the great bulk 
of it has gone toa few. Whatever the legality of the devices 
by which this unequal distribution has been accomplished, 
the people recognize it as a substantial injustice, and it is the 
sense of this injustice which is at the bottom of the present 
discontent. That discontest will grow and spread, and 
never cease till the present inequalities are done away with 
by a better industrial system, and the new republic is founded 
upon the principle that a nation’s wealth should be equally 
shared by all its members. 


National Inspection will put an End to Sweat Shops. 

It isa grievous story published elsewhere in this paper of 
the sweat shops of Boston, although it tells but a hundredth 
part of the piteous tale. ‘‘ What a shame!” ‘* What a 
horror!” ‘* Something must be done!” all good people ex- 
claim. But what shall be done? There is no lack of right- 
eous indignation on the subject, but a sad lack of practical 
suggestions as to remedies. Let us look carefully at the 
situation. Here, on the one hand, is the competitive system 
of business, the law of which is that the price of goods must 
be the lowest at which they can be produced, while in turn, 
the rate of wages is the chief factor in the cost of production. 
Here, on the other hand, is a great population of men, women 
and children in abject poverty, who are eager to work at any 
price, for starvation is the alternative. Given these condi- 
tions, how are you going to prevent the industrial horrors of 
the sweat shops? 

Do you answer that it is a crime to take advantage of 
people’s necessities, to get work done for less than living 
wages, and that merchants ought to refuse to handle goods 
made on such conditions? Now this sounds very conclusive 
in a sermon or an editorial, but what would be the result of 
adopting this course? The competition in trade is exceed- 
ingly close and watchful, and the margins of profit very 
slight. If Smith pays his sewing women two cents more for 
a shirt than his rival, Jones, he must etther make his price 
higher and thereby send his customers to Jones, or do busi- 
ness at a disadvantage as compared with Jones, and that 
points towards bankruptcy. Supposing he announces that 
the reason he charges more for his goods than Jones, is that 
he pays his sewing women better wages, who will believe 
him? And of those who do believe him, how many, even 
though they praise him, will long continue to throw away 
money by patronizing him? Most people have use for all 
the pennies they have, and duty to those immediately depend- 
ent on them often makes generosity seem like a selfish lux- 
ury. 

Even an agreement of ninety-nine out of a hundred cloth- 
iers of the country to pay a living rate of wages to their sew- 
ing women, would do no good so long as the hundredth man 
did not come in; for he would simply extend his business and 
undersell the lot. Even if the hundredth man did come in; 
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the opportunity to undersell would immediately attract com- 
petitors into the field. Turn and twist as you may, there is 
absolutely no escape from this law, that the price of goods in 
a competitive market is determined by the lowest rate at 
which they can be produced and that, in turn, by the lowestrate 
of wages. Sentimentalists object to the declaration of busi- 
ness men that charity cannot be mixed with business, but it 
is the absolute unalterable iron fact ; and there is more bope 
of making a radical reformer out of the business man who 
recognizes while he abominates this law, than out of the 
sentimentalist who denies its reality because it is not nice to 
think about. 

There is then, evidently, no hope of putting an end to the 
oppression of the sweater’s victims by voluntary self-abne- 
gation on the part of merchants, which would simply result 
in turning over the business to their less scrupulous compet- 
itors, nor any more possibility of a combination of the entire 
mercantile community in a humanitarian movement. Mani- 
festly, the only hope lies in some form of governmental 
interference, to the end of guaranteeing the workers in the 
clothing business certain reasonable conditions as to pay, 
hours, etc. 

State legislation is evidently not adequate to the emer- 
gency. Even supposing it were possible to drive the sweaters, 
by strict laws, out of an entire state, it would only result in 
the market of that state being flooded with sweat-shop goods 
from other states in which the law was not so strict, for no 
state can interfere with the importation of goods from 
another. It is manifest, then, that the only form of govern- 
mental interference adequate to the case must be national. 

We propose, therefore, a national inspectorate of those 
businesses in which the sweating abuse exists, which shall 
enforce certain conditions and rates of labor, and shall con- 
fiseate all goods not made subject to the inspection, and pun- 
ish all concerned in such breaches of law. The regulations 
need be no more severe than those which the government 
already enforces for the sake of revenue as to the liquor and 
tobacco businesses, while the systems existing for the control 
of those businesses would furnish, ready to hand, the ma- 
chinery for the new undertaking. 

Of course, The New Nation is a nationalist paper; but we 
beg to call the attention of any who may be afraid of that 
name that there is nothing in the proposition for a national 
inspection of clothing production which at all commits them 
to the programme of nationalism. It is the established policy 
of states here and abroad to establish a strict inspectorate 
over occupations in which women and minors are largely em- 
ployed. On this ground, the extension of public inspection to 
the clothing business may be advocated without taking a step 
beyond the line of long accepted precedent. 


Mr. Depew’s Mistake. 

‘““If trusts or combinations of capital in any form,” said 
Chauncey M. Depew, at Woodstock, Ct., on the Fourth, 
‘seek to destroy competition, to restrict trade, to oppress 
communities, or to gain undue advantage, the whole ma- 
chinery of legislation and the courts should be put in motion 
for the emancipation of commerce and employment.” This 
distinguished capitalist, whose language is as smooth as the 
oil of roses, omitted to tell his audience that the whole ma- 


chinery of legislation and the courts was put in motion for 
the emancipation of trusts some time ago, but trusts were 
never so well grounded as now. So far as we can see, the 
only way to disturb a trust is to pray for internal derangement. 
When the oil-cloth trust was dissolved, a few weeks ago, 
prices took a tumble. Then came a new trust combination, 
and up went the prices. Our tariff reform friends claim that 
they have a sovereign remedy for trusts. But it does not 
yet appear how widening the field of competition can kill the 
child of competition. The combination of the ‘‘ big four” 
at Chicago is not made possible by the tariff, because beef 
is not protected. The retail price of beef has gone up from 
30 to 50 per cent within a year. We need no longer blind 
ourselyes to the situation. Competition is killed by com- 
binations, and combinations cannot be killed by the courts 
in a competitive market. 


Work for the Unemployed. 


Under private ownership the profit from the Toronto, Ont., 
street railway, from May 17 to June 13, 1890, was $28,470. 
During that time the working force was 715, of whom 604 
worked full time. Now, under municipal ownership the 
wages of the employees have been increased to 15 cents 
per hour as the minimum figure, and the hours of work 
reduced to 10 as the maximum time. During the corre- 
sponding four weeks of this year, 763 men were employed, 
707 of them working full time. The total amount of wages 
paid, was increased $1,145 per week. The general public is 
highly pleased with the experiment. Thus the increase in 
the amount of wages paid, benefits the workmen as well as 
the public. Here is a practical demonstration of the wisdom 
of public ownership, and it points the way to a proper and 
just solution of the much-discussed problem of providing 
work for the unemployed. 


The Big Profit of Government Railroad Ownership. 


The proposal of the secretary of the treasury to continue 
four and one half per cent government bonds at two per cent 
instead of redeeming them, and the general admission that 
they would be readily taken at that figure, is very suggestive 
from the point of view of nationalism. ‘The people of the 
United States are now paying five, six and seven per cent 
interest in the shape of fares and freight rates on billions of 
dollars of money (and water) invested in railroad stocks and 
bonds. Supposing the United States bought up all these 
securities, and then suppose it borrowed the money to pay 
for them on bonds at two per cent. The result would be that 
the people of the United States would not only own their 
own roads, but would save an annual tax now levied upon 
them by railroad corporations amounting to the difference 
between two per cent and the rates of dividends and interest 
now being paid. Take a road now earning six per cent, and 
the people would then be able to save four per cent a year 
by their investment. It could not possibly be claimed that 
this transaction did injustice to any one. The people would 
have paid the full value of the property, and their profit would 
result simply from the superior credit of the national govern- 
ment, which is a perfectly legitimate advantage. Of course 
it is to be understood that it is only the securities of unin- 
flated dividend-earning roads that the government would buy 
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at par. As to the large proportion of the railroad system 
of the country which is virtually or wholly bankrupt through 
watered stock or worthless location, the government would 
take such stuff if at all, for what it was worth. Government 
ownership by no means implies buying old junk at fancy 
prices. 


The Time is Short. 


The development of inequality in this country, as the 
result of the concentration of wealth in the hands of a small 
class, has developed two social tendencies, which are in 
diametrical opposition, and must eventually come into col- 
lision. On the one hand, the great fortunes of the very 
wealthy class have naturally developed in their possessors the 
sentiment of aristocracy, and led to a movement for estab- 
lishing a more or less formal system of social pretension 
based upon wealth. Public attention has been attracted by 
the efforts of the leaders of this movement to transplant to 
this country ideas of class distinction and prejudice already 
falling into discredit in the European countries from which 
they are imported. The choicest result thus far, of this 
movement, is represented by the social structure of gilded 
sham and insolent pretension, to which MacAllister acts as 
the affable janitor. 

The second of the social tendencies mentioned is entirely 
popular, and results from the slow awakening ofthe masses 
of the people to an appreciation of the wrong which has been 
done them, of the fair heritage from which they have 
been ousted, of the yoke that is being prepared for their 
necks. A profound sense of indignation at the inequalities 
of men’s condition, tinged with a mighty hope of a nobler 
and a juster order within their power to realize, is stirring 
the masses, and ere long is destined to move them as one 
man. 

The two social tendencies which have been described 
must eventually meet, and when they do, it will be with a 
similar result fo that which would follow an encounter be- 
tween a peach-blow vase and an avalanche under full head- 
way. 

We counsel the small minority of the American people, 
which makes an occupation of insulting honest toil and 
mocking the miserable millions by prodigal ostentation and 
luxury, to make the most of the time that is left it. ‘ Let 
the filthy be filthy still, for the time is short.” 


A Suggestion to the Advertiser and Other Papers. 


The Boston Advertiser says: 


One after another the towns of Massachusetts are taking steps 
to provide themselves with lights, under the privileges granted by 
the Legislature this year. A vast amount of information on the 
subject of municipal lighting is gradually coming into possession 
of the voters. The purport of it all is to show three things: First, 
that a town can supply itself at about half the average contract 
price; second, that the plan involves no greater difficulties than are 
incidental to a system of municipal water supply; and third, that 
pretty much all the grave objections urged against the new law 
were the product of lively and more or less interested imaginations. 


The tone of the Advertiser is that which many conserv- 
ative journals are now adopting in regard to the municipal 
lighting bill; while it was still pending, many had nothing 
but sneers for the nationalists, who, single-handed, bore the 
brunt of the two years’ fight for its passage. Now that it 
is a law, they readily admit that it was a very reasonable 


measure, and calculated to be of general benefit. That is all 
right; the nationalists were working for the public good, and 
not for glory; but we must be permitted to observe that 
the support would have been more valuable if it had come a 
little earlier. 


The De Lesseps Stock-Jobbing Scandal. 


The impossibility of having anything to do with the 
present business and commercial system without moral 
defilement is strikingly illustrated by the disgrace which 
has overtaken Ferdinand De Lesseps, the famous canal 
digger, in his old age. The world had agreed that here was 
a true hero of industry, a paladin of commerce, a man who 
led a stock company in the chivalrous spirit of a knight- 
errant. He is now under judicial inquiry in France, on the 
charge of having raised money for the Panama scheme by 
dishonest methods. He is charged especially with using 
‘¢ fallacious statements,” to induce small capitalists to buy 
the stock of the company when it was in a tight place. No 
doubt, he was naturally a man of high and worthy purposes, 
but the exigencies of a disastrous speculation are calculated 
to tempt ‘‘ the very elect’ from the path of probity ; and that 
De Lesseps should have fallen shows only that he was 
human. To touch pitch and not be defiled is as easy as to 
do business and preserve an unspotted character. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Why does not the attorney-general take legal steps to 
extinguish the Standard Oil trust, as he is empowered to do 
under the Sherman act? Or was that act a piece of political 
buncombe ? 


The New York Evening Post prints a special dispatch 
from Columbus, O., informing its readers, in an apparently 
serious tone, that ‘‘ reports of disaffection among the farmers, 
because of the tariff legislation, continue to come in. The 
third party will get a large vote from this class, republicans 
mostly.” The notion that farmers join a party not on record 
on the tariff, because they do not like the tariff, is measur- 
ably rich. Why cannot these New York papers discuss 
questions that are before the American people, instead of 
robbing tombs for the remains of departed issues? 

Among the charges which an officer of the New York Life 
Insurance company is said to have brought against its presi- 
dent, some time ago, was the expenditure of large sums of 
money at Albany to suppress legislation. 

Jay Gould has vested interests in the Lackawanna coal 
mines. He owns the Missouri Pacific for all intents and 
pur;oses. He isa member of the Western Traffic associa- 
tion. In May and June he used his influence as a mine 
owner, so that 454 cars of hard coal from the east to Omaha, 
went over the Missouri Pacific, leaving 8 cars for its rivals 
in the association. Business is busivess. 

The Boston Advertiser prints the news about the rejection 
of democratic proposals for a fusion with the people’s party 
in Kansas, and yet deliberately puts this head-line over it: 
‘*The People’s Party Flatly Declines to Unite with the 
Alliance.” The Advertiser, of course, knows its audience, 
but one would say from the outside that this is a bad year 
to bank upon the ignorance of the American public, 
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THE ROARING OF THE SEA. 


‘«T asked a sage of snow-white head, 
‘I cannot see my way,’ he said. 
‘All things are out of gear and line, 
Men worship money — their only god; 
Each thinks himself, alone, divine, 
And tramples his neighbor to the sod. 
Ever the weakest goes to the wall; 
None of us know what the end shall be, 
Except that misery must befall — 
We hear the roaring of the sea.’ 


‘‘T asked of one who seemed a king, 
Why to the shadows he seemed to cling; 
Shadows behind and shadows before. 
He answered, sadly: ‘Ask me not! 
I strive to follow my father’s trade, 
I walk as I may — or can — God wot; 
Stumbling and halting and afraid! 
The time is passed for Right Divine, 
The people have ceased to bend the knee; 
The end is coming for me and mine — 
I hear the roaring of the sea.’ 


“<TDown there came like a river in flood 

A crowd of people, haggard and_-worn; 
Frantic and furious and forlorn. 

‘What do you want?’ I asked of one. 
He answered: ‘ The earth for its children dear — 

Farms as free as the light of sun, 
And a fair partition of life’s good cheer, 

Of corn, and wine, and sheep and beeves; 
All that the earth produces free. 

Why should we starve ’mid bursting sheaves? — 
We’ve heard the roaring of the sea.’ 


‘“«The billowy, rising, roaring sea; 

The stifling, swathing, blinding mist; 

A chaos big with the new To Be. 
And a ruddy sunshine, not uprist. 

Hear it, ye preachers of the creeds! 
Take heed, ye wise without a plan! 

There’s something better than sordid needs — 
There’s a futurity for man! 

‘Each for himself’ is a gospel of lies, 
That never was issued by God’s decree! 

There’s fresh, fair light on the morning skies — 
There’s a health in the roaring of the sea.” 


CHARLES MACKay. 
TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets an advo- 
cate of Restricted Immigration. 


A. of R. I. —My reform comes before yours. There is 
no use at all trying to improve the condition of a nation 
unless you can put a stop to the stream of undesirable popu- 
lation from abroad. You might as well expect to purify a 
pond into which a sewer is all the time emptying its contents. 
If you succeed by your nationalism in making the condition 
of the American people better than it is, you will only be 
offering a higher premium to encourage the degraded of 
So I tell 


You must begin by an 


foreign lands to rush in to share your blessings. 
you that my reform comes first. 
effective restriction of undesirable immigration; that once 


secured, you may expect to get the benefit of a better econ- 
omical regime, but not before. 

SmitH. — I believe pretty much all classes are agreed that 
a reasonable restriction of immigration which shall not bar 
out honest poverty, is desirable. The difficulty is, to enforce 
such a restriction. 

A. of R. I.—The present law is not strict enough. I 
would: have a double inspection, one of intending immi- 
grants by our consuls abroad before they sail, and another 
at our ports of entry, and would only admit persons having 
passports from our consuls abroad. 

SmirH. — That plan is liable to some rather serious objec- 
tions. Our consuls in Europe would have to depend 
almost entirely upon the local police and church authorities 
for information in regard to the record and character of 
It would be impossible that they 
It is to 


be feared that under these circumstances, foreign govern- 


intending emigrants. 
should do a great deal to personally look up cases. 
ments would practically control emigration, and find in 
our consular system a convenient addition to their police 
service. They would be likely to see that young men owing 
military service and political suspects did not get passports, 
and that disreputable characters did. Many of our foreign 
consuls are indeed foreigners, and upon them the pressure 
of their governments would be stronger than that of ours. 
Moreover, consider how great would be the arbitrary power 
vested in the hands of consuls over the whole future destiny 
of fellow creatures, by the authority without appeal to refuse 
passports. How likely would such a situation be to lead to 
bribery and gross abuses of all sorts ! 

A. of R. I. —I admit that this aspect of the matter had 
not occurred to me. 

SmitH. — But while the system you propose would be 
oppressive to well-meaning immigrants, it would scarcely 
You 


immigrants will come in only at ports of entry. 


assume that 
If that were 
We 
have a land frontier of 3,000 miles on one side and of 1,000 


avail to hinder the ill-meaning ones. 
so, no doubt your plan would work, but it is not so. 
on the other. If you should have such an ironclad law as 
you want, it would simply result in the immigrants without 
passports landing at Montreal or Halifax, and coming across 
the border. This is already being extensively done, and to 
prevent it would require a picket line of police 3,000 
miles long. 

A. of R. I. —Is there then no way by which we can pro- 
tect ourselves from this deluge of criminals, paupers and 


barbarians. 

SmirH. — Something can be done no doubt by the enforce- 
ment of our present inspection laws and above all by the 
rigid punishment of the offending steamships. The evasion 
of the law by crossing the border cannot be prevented short 


of a universal passport system obligatory upon all citizens 
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by which people who have come in without passports might 
be at any time afterwards detected, and this would be an 
intolerable burden on the whole nation. A plan whichin my 
opinion would be very efficacious is for the government to 
flood Europe with posters and advertisements contradicting 
the lying announcements of the immigration agents with 
statements as to the difficulty of obtaining employment 
here. A large portion of our immigrants come here as dupes, 
and if they knew the truth would stay at home. 


all these measures are mere make-shifts. 


However, 
Nationalism offers 
the only possible plan by which a nation can make sure of 
determining who shall and who shall not become a part of it. 
Laws to restrict immigration will be rendered needless by 
nationalism. 

A. of R. I. — How is that? 

SmitH. — Simply because under nationalism all the in- 
dustries and means of production in the country will be 
under public control, and the workers will have access to them 
and to their products only as members of the organized in- 
dustrial force. Except as they become enrolled as members 
of that force, there will be no means of livelihood open to 
them. 

A. of R. I. — That is to say there will be no more immi- 
gration whatever. 

Smita. — Oh, not all all. 
encourage desirable immigrants 


There will be more reason to 
for 
under nationalism there will be no competition for employ- 
ment as now, but work for unlimited hands. 


than there now is, 


The new sys- 
tem will be as advantageous for the immigrant as for the 
nation, for instead of having to seek for work in a strange 
land, he will be at once provided with a place, and an as- 


sured support; but on the other hand, no undesirable person 
could possibly find means of livelihood. 

A. of R. I.—But can’t a man emigrate unless as a 
worker? Is there to be no'more travel or residence in for- 
eign lands for pleasure and instruction? 

SmitH.— More than ever before no doubt. I. spoke 
merely of the conditions on which alone an immigrant might 
find work and obtain a livelihood. If he has his livelihood al- 
ready provided for in the form of credit earned at home, he 
has simply to exchange it into American credit, and live 
here on it at leisure as long as it lasts, the account being ad- 
justed by international exchange. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., NOT READY TO SURRENDER ITS 
STREETS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 

A few months ago the Providence Journal, referring to a 
statement of The New Nation that ‘‘ nationalism was in the 
air in Rhode Island,” claimed that it was in a very rarefied 
stratum of atmosphere. It must be that the atmosphere is 
at the present time surcharged with nationalism, for even 
the Journal has been unable to escape being affected by its 
influence. Of course the Journal does not advocate nation- 
alism. That would not be proper. In all probability it 
believes and would advocate ‘‘ farming out” municipal func- 
tions for corporations to fatten upon, in preference to the 


community performing the services itself at cost. For 
instance, the Journal would probably argue that it would 
be better for the people of Providence to give to a few capi- 
talists $40,000 a year, in the form of profits (the sum esti- 
mated by John McAuslan atthe Business Men’s association 
would be saved by the city owning the plant), to light the 
city, than it would be for them to own this plant and have 
the $40,000 for their own use. 

But when it was proposed to give the street-using corpo- 
rations a monopoly of the streets for 25 years, the Journal 
felt that it was time to call a halt, and protest against what 
it termed ‘‘ an alarming proposal.” It declares ‘‘ there is 
no such thing possible as turning the city over to the corpo- 
rations, bound hand and foot, and powerless to help itself for 
a quarter of a century. There will be no occasion to fall 
into a transport of alarm if the contract is signed, sealed and 
delivered in its worst conceivable form”; and it points out 
significantly the course the people will pursue, and the action 
they will take to rid themselves of the evil, if the corpo- 
rations abuse the power giventhem. ‘If, forexample, ‘‘ says 
the Journal, ‘‘ after the contract is made, it shall be found 
that the corporations are abusing their privileges and not 
giving the people the services they ought to have, the storm 
of popular indignation that will be aroused will be strong 
enough to carry everything before it; and if the corporations 
persist in their abuses of power, the city, by exercise of the 
right of eminent domain, will proceed to confiscate their 
properties and itself furnish the people, as a public enterprise 
of the municipal government, with the services required. 
Both experience and common sense prove that this will be 
the result if the necessity arises; and in this view of the 
case it would seem that the directors of the corporations 
might well hesitate to make any such contract as is pro- 

osed.” 

Nationalists believe that it would. be by far the better 
policy for the city now to provide its inhabitants with light, 
transportation, etc., at cost, allowing the corporation a fair 
compensation for their plants, than to wait until the people 
are lashed into fury by the greed, corruption and abuses of 
the corporations, and confiscate the properties of the street 
monopolists. 

The speeches of a number of the members of the Business 
Men’s association, at the meeting of that body called ‘‘ to 
protest against granting monopoly franchises by the city,” 
are straws which show the condition of the atmosphere of 
Rhode Island and the direction of its currents. President 
J. M. Smith said that ‘‘the proposal to give exclusive 
franchises to four allied street-using corporations, electric, 
gas, railway and telephone, and for 25 years, is alarming. 
Let no such obstacle impede our progress ; but rather, let the 
city awake to its opportunities and establish a light and gas 
plant,.and legislate for the many instead of the few.” Sec- 
retary Reeves read a resolution sent to him by William F. 
Knight, the last clause of which is as follows: ‘+ Resolved, 
That we advocate the city owning its own electric plant and 
lighting its own streets.”” Mr. Rathbone Gardner said: ‘I 
hope the time will come when the city will furnish its gas 
and internal transportation, as well as its water.” John 
McAuslan was called upon by the president, and in course of 
his remarks said : ‘‘ As a matterof fact, we are paying a large 
amount for lighting our streets. As has been said, a large 
number of cities are furnishing lights at 15 cents. We are 
paying 44 cents. Now, I understand the basis of this bill is 
that the city shall not pay any more. Suppose the city does 
make.a contract for 44 cents, amounting to $128,000 a year. 
It will cost the city $40,000 more than the 24 per cent they 


expect to get out of the corporation, as compared with what 


it would do if it had its own plant.” 

We hope that this nationalistic breeze which has sprung up 
will increase in velocity until its force sweeps every private 
monopoly from the fair face of this corporation-ridden city. 


FRANKLIN Burton. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 2, 1891. 
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ECCE DEMOS! 


Among the public evils which the statesmen of 1776 hoped 
to avoid by the establishment of a republic were (1) unequal 
distribution of property, the (2) insignificance of the indi- 
vidual, the (3) venality of professional politicians, and 
(4) offensive class distinctions. These evils had recognized 
places in the political pathology of Europe. Did our fore- 
fathers rest upon a yain hope? What has been the outcome 
of competition und2r democratic rule? 

Unequal distribution of property (1) in the United States 
has become very marked since the civil war. The American 
republic has produced larger private fortunes and more of 
them than were ever known before. More men get more 
without work and more men get less by hard work than at 
any time in our history. 

A democracy of trade and commerce is as essential to the 
well-being of a republic as a democracy of political power. 
That we have been legislating wealth into the laps of certain 
classes and legislating it out of the laps of other classes is 
well enough understood by the beneficiaries ; but do Ameri- 
cans generally realize the evils of such class legislation? 
The multiplication of business charters and the wholesale 
granting of natural monoplies to private companies are with- 
out precedent. Itis the feature of democgatic legislation. 
Writers on economics applaud this practice because, as com- 
mercial experts, they see in corporate regulations a stable 
guarantee for credit and for honest business methods. John 
Stuart Mill says, in his ‘* Political Economy: ” 


The best existing laws of partnership appear to be those of the 
New England states. According to Mr. Carey ‘‘ Nowhere is asso- 
ciation so little trammelled by regulations as in New England; the 
consequence of which is thatit is carried to a greater extent there 
and particularly in Massachusetts and Rhode Island ,than in any other 
part of the world. In these states, the soil is covered with com- 
pagnies anonymes, chartered companies, for almost every conceiy- 
able purpose. Every town is a corporation for the management of 
its roads, bridges and schools; which are, therefore, under the direct 
control of those who pay for them, and are consequently well 
managed. Academies and churches, lyceums and libraries, saving- 
fund societies and trust companies exist in numbers proportioned 
to the wants of the people, and are all corporations. Every district 
has its local bank of a size to suit its wants, the stock of which is 
owned by the small capitalists of the neighborhood, and managed by 
themselves; the consequence of which is that in no part of the 
would is the system of banking so perfect, so little liable to vibra- 
tion in the amount of loans, the necessary effect of which is that in 
none is the value of property so little affected by changes in the 
amount or value of the currency, resulting from the movements of 
their own banking institutions. . . . Factories are incorporated 
and are owned in shares, and every one who has part in the manage- 
ment of their concerns, from the purchase of the raw material 
to the sale of the manufactured article, is apart owner; while everé 
one employed in them has a prospect of becoming one by the use of 
prudence, exertion and economy.” ... The cases of insolvency 
and fraud on the part of chartered companies in America, which 
have caused so much loss and so much scandal in Europe, dic not 
appear in that part of the Union to which this extract refers, but 
in the other states in which the right of association is much more fet- 
tered by legal restrictions and in which, accordingly, joint stock 
associations are not comparable in number or variety to those of 
New England. ‘ 


These are the words of a man concerned here less about 
society than about money. He does not ask with Emerson: 
‘¢ Ts not a man better than a town?” but, ‘‘ Is it not thrift 
for 10 men to go a-trolling for riches together? Economy for 
the 10 men it certainly is. And yet the object of govern- 
ment is not to enlarge the money-making opportunities of 10 
men, or of any set of men. If the unlimited granting of 
private charters is to be considered a necessary condition for 
the growth of our industries, it raises the question whether 
commercial supremacy is worth the candle. A million dollars 
has a strong instinct of self-preservation. A corporation 
made rich through the concessions of the public is not moved 
by gratitude so much as by the natural tenacity of life. The 
state, recognizing the need of fuller transportation facilities, 
not only charters a private corporation and loans perchance 
the public credit to build the road, but, under the common law 


of eminent domain, cuts ruthlessly through private estates. 
This corporation, when its road is in running order, combines 
with other roads and develops what is known as a railroad 
system, without consulting the Legislature. There is a question 
of public policy here which comes before no tribunal for 
settlement. One branch of the activities of the ‘‘ system” 
is to bend the course of legislation so as to increase the 
dividend-paying power the of stock Railroad attornesy walk 
the lobbies and sit in the halls of legislation, and follow 
every measure that affects their interest. The railroad cor- 
poration gets all it can, and keeps all it gets. It would be 
invidious to give names of railroad men, famous for their 
exploits| in selfish politics; but it will certainly not seem 
improper to mention one league of corporations which is con- 
ducted quite as honestly as any in this country —the Van- 
derbilt system. The political department of this immense 
business concern has long been in the hands of one who is 
an artist in the management of men. His success in tem- 
pering legislation at Albany, hostile to the New York 
Central and its allies, may simply be described as brilliant. 
Although a paid retainer of a railroad, he has gained a deep 
hold upon the sources of political power in this country with- 
out one breath of venality attaching to his name, and with 
no personal ambition apparent until the public began to name 
him for the presidency. This latter distinction, however, was 
incidental to his business as a corporation lawyer and 
lobbyist. 

But the giving of limitless articles of incorporation for 
private business is not the unmixed blessing commonly sup 
posed. Two men unite their capital for business purposes, 
and sign articles of co-partnership. If they fail in their 
venture, their private estates are liable forthe firm debts. 
Upon the other hand, 10 men form a stock company. If the 
company fail, its credit and plant form its assets. ‘The 
creditors cannot touch the private property of the stock- 
holders. Itis the history of this country that the ethical 
basis of business has been weakened by this device. With 
the reckless multiplication of corporations has come watering 
of stock, the declaring of dividends out of borrowed money, the 
manipulation of the market for speculative purposes, the 
union of corporations into trusts by which the supply may 
be regulated in a manner to raise the price of manufactured 
articles without extra cost, and the reliince upon Congress as 
an ally of certain lines of business popularly known as ‘* in- 
fant industries.” Such a business situation will breed large 
private fortunes and special distress in a portion of the laboring 
community. 

We cannot knock the ethical principle out of trade and 
still expect to prosper ; nor can we aid one set of men at the 
expense of others with impunity. The American people 
began their offences very early. Northern ship-owners used 
to send their barks to Jamaica for molasses, lay it down in 
Boston, and, after it had been converted into rum, take in car- 
goes of liquor consigned to Africa, where it was bartered for 
negroes. In turn, the ships, loaded with blacks set sail for 
the slave marts of the southern states of America. People 
knew that all this was wrong. There is no such thing as an 
aberration of morals by which a whole generation is shut out 
from an understanding of what is right and wrong. The 
simple truth is that popular government weakened in its 
very infancy in dealing with the competition system. The 
failure of popular sagacity was also quite as marked as its want 
of ethics. The New Jersey Manufacturing company, for ex- 
ample, was chartered with privileges as recklessly bestowed 
as the favors of kings. The property of the company was 
exempt from taxation ; its officers were authorized to raise 
money by means of a lottery, and the employees of the com- 
pany were exempt from taxation and military duty. The 
manufacturing interests of Maryland have been built up on 
the theory that factories should not be taxed, and it may be 
added that the average Marylander does not expect to live to 
see the corporations bow the knee to state authority. 


[To be continued. | 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE NEW LAW NOT A DEAD LETTER. 


Preliminary Steps Being Taken Under the New Law Author- 
izing Cities and Towns to Establish Lighting Plants. 


The counsel for the corporations was right. Municipal 
ownership of gas and electricity in Massachusetts is only an 
entering wedge. 

The Massachusetts towns are not sleeping on their rights. 

That is not the Massachusetts way of doing things. 

The eye of the country is on the Old Bay state, and from 
passing signs the common curiosity will not long go unsatis- 
fied. 

According to the new statute a town must vote twice in 
favor of investing ina lighting plant before it can proceed 
to business. 

North Attleboro has voted yes at one town meeting; so 
has Melrose, and Marblehead and Peabody. ‘The four towns 
prefer electricity to gas, and the majorities in favor of pub- 
lic ownership were overwhelming in each case. 

But this is not all. Braintree has set a committee at work 
to consider the advisability of public ownership of a lighting 
plant Haverhill and Hingham are ina brown study over 
the matter. Brookline his contracted with a private corpo- 
ration for one year, but unless there is a marked improve- 
ment with the lighting service, public ownership will be on 
the boards there. 


Reading has just completed its own water-works, and feels 
unequal to putting in an electric light plant at present, but 
public sentiment is largely in favor of keeping out private 
companies until the town is prepared to do its own lighting. 

Everett is well pleased with the law, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when it will avail itself of the privileges offered 
it under the law. 

Many other towns are earnestly discussing the subject, 
and there is a wide-spread demand for figures and facts from 
places where this system is in operation. It is safe to as- 
sume that if the private companies do not lower their prices 
materially, there will be a general movement toward public 
plants. 

There has been no move toward establishing municipal 
gas works, for the reason that it means a greater outlay of 
money than electricity. ‘There is also a disposition to await 
the result of the numerous experiments that are being made 
with fuel gas. At South Framingham, a company is fur- 
nishing fuel gas at 75 cents for lighting, and 50 cents for 
heating purposes. In Chicago a company has secured per- 
mission from the city authorities to engage in the business 
in that city, and it is to furnish gas for lighting at $1 per 
thousand, and for heating at 50 cents; at Waukegan, IIl., 
works are being erected from which consumers are to be 
supplied at 15 cents per thousand feet. In view of all these 
facts, it would perhaps be unwise to buy out existing gas 
plants. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IV THE FIELD. 


Some Campaign Notes. 


Thirteen new Ohio counties have been organized by the 
Farmers’ Alliance within five months. The net increase in 
membership is 10,000. 


The North Dakota State Farmers’ Alliance, which recently 
met at Grand Forks, voted in favor of government control 
of railroads, ard pledged itself toethe people’s party. 


The old liners in Wisconsin cannot understand how it is 


that four Norwegian papers have endorsed the Cincinnati 
platform. The Norwegians are moving too, so it seems. 


A state conference of the people’s party will be held at 
Indianapolis on the 30th. A thorough organization will be 
effected at that time. Very encouraging reports come from 
Indiana. 


F. A. Allen, secretary of the Maine State Grange, is not 
in favor of a new party ‘‘ because we now have the balance 
of power in the old parties.” If the Maine farmers have the 
balance of power, they have much to answer for in not using 
it. 

Senator Peffer, Jerry Simpson, Mrs. Lease, and Mrs. 
Diggs, all shining lights in the Alliance, have gone to 
Georgia, where they join Polk and Livingston in the Alliance 
educational campaign. They will all visit Alabama and 
Mississippi for the same purpose in August. 


The people’s party in Minnesota was organized at St. Paul 
last week. An executive committee with Ignatius Don- 
nelly at its head was elected, and county committees of nine 
members each, were duly chosen. A thorough canvass of 


the state will be made preparatory to a lively campaign later . 


on. 


Senator George, of Mississippi, comes out in full armor 
against government ownership of railroads, which means, as 
he puts it, ‘* the establishment of an empire at no distant 
day, or a bloody war to prevent it.” The election of Mr. 
George to return to private life is all the talk among the 
Mississippi farmers and people’s party men. 

Out in Kansas they call a man who has had a piece of 
property sold out from under him on foreclosure proceedings, 
a ‘* whereas.” This would be very- funny to the old party 
men if there were not such a lot of these ‘* whereases ” in 
the state, each with a vote in hand. 


The independent party of South Dakota, at its conference 
in Huron last week, took steps to reorganize under the 
people’s party banner. 


Boston Herald: ‘The people’s party of Kansas apparently 
feels strong enough to act alone in the next election there ; 
and, if the result of the one that preceded is to be depended 
upon, itis so. At all events, we are inclined to hold that 
its refusal to agree to a union with democrats was good 
politics. 


The motto, ‘‘ Keep in the middle of the road,” which has 
been placed upon the aluminum medal circulated by the new 
party men in the West, originated with a Maine nationalist, 
who set it on its rounds at Cincinnati last May. 


Republican candidates in Kentucky are saying to their 
constituencies: ‘‘If you cannot vote for me, vote for my 
democratic opponent.” 


What the Farmer and Laborer Can Do. 


Journal Knights of Labor: The impending political revo- 
lution inaugurated by the farmers’ and workmen’s organiza- 
tions in this country is a sure precursor of radical changes in 
all our relations, and we shall not much longer bear the curse 
of the present system of capitalistic production with its 
horrible effects upon the condition of the laboring masses. 


Gen. Weaver Gives Good Advice. 


Jowa Tribune: The New Nation, Mr. Bellamy’s paper, is 
outspoken in its advocacy of the people’s party, and sets a 
commendable example of practical political wisdom that 
might well be followed by some other journals devoted to 
special phases of the great onward movement toward the 
realization of a better formof government, and a more just 
and economic social system. The ultimate goal of the na- 
tionalists is far beyond the position taken by the Cincinnati 
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conference, but The New Nation recognizes that as being the | The most atrocious despotisms, both of king and church, 


most advanced ground upon which the various reform ele- 
ments of the country can now be united for national action 
against the combined and entrenched forces which fight 
under one banner upon which is inscribed only this, — the 
dollar. 


A Harmony Which the Old Parties do not Understand. 


T. V. Powderly, to the Labor Leader, Norfolk, Va.: The 
old party press seems quite unable to understand how the 
‘¢cranks, greenbackers, fiat lunatics,” etc., who assembled 
recently at Cincinnati, made unitedly such a harmonious and, 
as they reluctantly admit, sensible body of men. The old 
party steerers expected to have something tolaughat. They 
have found more cause for alarm than they ever felt before. 
Slowly they are opening their eyes to the fact that the people 
are becoming deadly in earnest. Yet a little while and they 
will find that for them the beginning of the end is at hand. 
The people’s advent will surely come. 


Some Ethan Allens Abroad. 


The New England Homestead : Secretary Proctor says the 
farmers of Vermont will not form a new party, but will work 
through the old parties. If the honorable secretary means 
by this that the old parties will continue to work through the 
farmers, he is mistaken. ‘The Vermont farmers are awake 
at last. There are some Ethan Allens up there yet. 


Railroad Kmployees and the New Party. 


Let it not be forgotten, says a Nebraska paper, that the 
reduction in the Santa Fe railroad employees was made not- 
withstanding no hostile legislation was enacted last win- 
ter. Let railroad men mark the fact down in their note- 
books. Had any legislation taken place last winter inimical 
to the wishes of railroad magnates, how emphatic now would 
be the assertions that the present discharge of employees 
was the result of such legislation. How the changes would 
be rung on ‘‘ those terrible Alliance legislators.” But no 
such legislation has taken place, and yet a host of men are 
turned adrift, and hundreds more are reduced nearly fifty 
per cent in their income. The people’s party will be abso- 
lute masters of the next legislative session. It is not in the 
power of railroads to prevent it, and the best advice the rail- 
roads or their employees ever got or ever will get, is that 
which we now give them — Hands off! 


NATIONALISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

In the. course of an interesting discussion of nationalism 
in the Arena for July, —an exceedingly thought-provoking 
number, by the way,—Rev. Francis Bellamy replies to 
Editor Flower’s reflections upon the scheme, as follows: 

‘* Socialists believe in the fearless extension of govern- 
ment because they have a clear and high idea of the nation 
as an organic relationship, apart from which the individual 
cannot realize himself. As the nation becomes more self- 
conscious, it perceives more clearly its own responsibility 
for the development of each individual. The self-governing 
nation extends its governmental powers solely to give a 
better chance for development to the largest number of 
individuals. ‘ All individualism,’ says Mr. Flower, ‘would 
be surrendered to that mysterious thing called government.’ 
But there is nothing mysterious in the expression the nation 
makes of its own will; and it is hard to discover what indi- 
vidualism is surrendered, except bumptiousness, when the 
rounded development of the greatest number of individuals 
is the nation’s motive for extending its governmental func- 
tions. . . . Another opprobrious epithet is ‘ paternalism.’ 
This is the most familiar of the titles of reproach. It sug- 
gests an idea of government made pestiferous by old abuse. 


haye planted themselves in loco parentis. ‘The welfare of 
the people has been the hoary excuse for the cruelest out- 
rages of history. Mr. Flower goes a step further and avers 
that, with the good of the people for a pretext, tyranny has 
always been in exact proportion to power and authority. 

‘¢Without stopping to query as to this last rather sweeping 
statement, it will be enough to check ourselves while the 
editor leaps to his induction; namely, that because the 
monarchical and ecclesiastical governments have tyrannized 
in proportion to their power, nothing less is to be expected 
if our republic becomes affected with a greater sense of 
governmental responsibility for the welfare of her citizens. 
If our nation, it is claimed, allows this specious excuse to 
commit it to the doctrine of state interference, we are drifted 
into the despotic paternalisms of the old world. 

‘¢ But a paternalism must have a parent, a royal sire, ora | 
priestly grandmother. In the antique paternalisms, there is 
invariably this parental personality at the top ; down beneath 
it are the puppet children. ‘ My soldicrs are my children,’ 
says Napoleon; and he orders a charge for their benefit; an 
hour afterwards the dying address him as ‘sire,’ as he 
walks over the field. ‘The German people are my chil- 
dren,’ says Emperor William ; and he issues an edict for the 
compulsory life-insurance of workingmen, — an undoubted 
blessing. Both are instances of paternalism; and the prin- 
ciple in one case is as obnoxious as in the other. The prin- 
ciple of paternalism is an irresponsible authority above the 
people, mastering the people, with their welfare as a pretext. 

‘* But thig essential of paternalism must be lacking in the 
republic. Whatever powers democracy may assume, it recog- 
nizes no authority outside itself. Democratic government, 
however socialistic it may become, is nothing but democracy 
expressing its own will. If the individual is led to surrender 
certain of his freedoms for the good of all, he surrenders to 
a paternalism of all the people. That were better called, 
once for all, a fraternalism.” 


THE WHISKEY TRUST ACTIVE. 

The output and price of wood alcohol is to be regulated 
hereafter by a combination formed for that purpose. The 
parties manipulating this deal are said to be members of the 
whiskey trust, and they have already obtained control of 
three of the leading concerns, and are out gunning for the 
remainder. 

A Boston chemist recently made a discovery by which the 
woud alcohol can be relieved of its unsavory odors, and new 
whiskey given the property of old whiskey. The inventor 
now claims that he has the greatest difficulty in securing a 
supply of wood alcohol for his experiments. This trust is 
not in the field to encourage the rising genius, but to make 
money. ‘This is a business that should be taken out of the 
hands of speculators. Let the government make the alcohol. 


NATIONALISM IN OHIO, 


The following resolutions, offered by L. H. Webster, were 
discussed at a primary mass mecting of the people’s party 
of Franklin County, O., on the Fourth at Columbus : 


Resolved, That we demand that there shall be a return of politics 
to the people, so that they and not mere politicians shall manage 
public affairs. 

Second, That the people in their primary meetings shall have 
supreme control over all the public servants, the same as a business 
firm, and that the people shall, when in their judgment their ser- 
vants are derelict and corrupt, tecall them from position and place 
others in their stead by a simple majority vote in their primary 
capacity. 

Third, Resolved that the industrial system of a nation, equally 
with its political system, ought to be a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. r 

Fourth, When in the course of business consolidations in the 
form of trusts and private syndicates, it becomes evident that any 
branch of commerce is used for the behoof and profit of a few men 
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at the expense of the: general public, we believe that they should 
assume charge of such commerce through their national state or 
municipal administrations. 


Definite action was deferred until an adjourned meeting, 
Oct. 15. The resolutions will be brought before the state 
convention of the people’s party, Oct. 5 and 6. 


NEW YORK PROHIBITIONISTS FAVOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


The rapid transit plank of the prohibitionists of New York, 
adopted on the 7th, is as follows: 


‘** The system of rapid transit in New York in the hands of 
private corporations has proved inadequate, and to a startling 
degree, heedless of the rights of the public. Exclusive privi- 
leges on the public highways of this city should be granted to 
no individual or private corporation, and whatever system may 
be devised for the future should be retained by the city in 
its own possession, and operated as a public enterprise for 
the public welfare. We are confident that such a course 
would result, as it has resulted in the case of the Brooklyn 
bridge, in cheaper rates of transportation, especially in the 
early morning and evening hours, when the working classes 
would be most benefited thereby.” 


GAS LOWER IN THE STATE ALREADY. 

A thoroughly reliable resident of Roxbury says that soon 
after the fight for the municipal lighting bill began in the 
Legislature he received a notice, in common with others, that 
from that time the*price of gas would be reduced 20 cents 
per thousand feet, and also says that since that time, although 
burning more gas than ever before, his bills were never so 
low as now. One of the arguments used to defeat the mea- 
sure was to claim that it was a bill in the interests of the 
gas companies, but since its passage the corporations don’t 
seem to look at it in that way. 


DIVERS THINGS. 


Grand Rapids Morning Press :. These fights have been lost 
to labor. They have been followed by others — like this 
skirmish in Grand Rapids. But they have all demonstrated 
that organized labor cannot win through strikes, while the 
law and law officers are against them. . Organized labor must 
go down in inglorious defeat unless it abandons the strike as 
its favorite weapon and resorts to the ballot. It must get 
into its own hands the powers, patronage and franchises of 
government, and then it will rule without need of strikes or 
violence, and now is the time, from this hour, for labor to 
put its dependence on the ballot. This is what it must come 
to at last, and now is the time. The revolution can now be 
made peacefully at the polls. The contest is of the masses 
against the classes, and the former can now win if they stand 
united, and our institutions saved. 


The post-office savings bank system in Great Britain was 
inaugurated on Sept. 16, 1861, by the opening in England 
and Wales of 801 postal savings offices. The system was 
extended to Ireland and Scotland one year later. These 
have been the means of inducing many poor people to open 
accounts. Deposits of one shilling and upward are received, 
subject to limits of £30 in one year and £150 in all, ex- 
clusive of interest, at the rate of £2 10s. (2 1-2 percent) 
per annum. Pennies may be saved by the use of postage 
stamps savings slips, which, when they bear 12 stamps, are 
accepted by the post-office as a shilling deposit. The total 
number of accounts opened at the end of 1890 was 4,507,809, 
and the amount then standing to the credit of the depositors, 
including interest, was just short of £63,000,000. The in- 
crease of deposits in 1890 over the previous year, was £4,- 
443,226. 

Germany has instituted a state system of live stock insur- 
ance for farmers. It is to be conducted by a central insur- 
ance bureau composed of directors appointed by the 


government. The sum paid in case of. loss is seven tenths 
of the value of the animal, except in case of cattle killed 
because of having contracted disease, and then it is eight 
tenths. The premium is fixed at one per cent of the value 
of the stock insured. The state makes a free gift of $10,- 
000 annually to the fund, but should the losses exceed this 
amount, together with the amount from premiums, then the 
premium is to be raised to one and three fourths per cent, 
and if that be found insufficient, the state guarantees the 
deficiency. 

The Federal Telephone company has been swallowed by 
the Bell in Canada, and the latter is once more in supreme 
enjoyment of the monopoly of the telephone business of the 
Dominion. 

Railway schools for the children of railway employees are 
maintained by the railway companies in India ata very small 
expense. 


A committee representing the labor and reform organiza- 
tions of Toronto, Ont., has drafted a memorial, calling 
attention to the economic and industrial evils of the present 
system, and addressed it to the churches. ‘The Church of 
England synod declared that the question was outside their 
scope; the Methodist conference took no notice of it; the 
Congregational union passed a sympathetic resolution; and 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian church passed a 
resolution expressing ‘‘ sympathy with every wise effort to 
develop the faculties of man, to improve social conditions, 
to redress injustice, and to effect needed reforms.” — 

‘The assembly trust that any evils: in the condition of 
the different classes of the community may, as far as possi- 
ble, be met and removed, and the assembly would at the 
same time express its conviction that they can only be 
permanently met and removed by the application of the 
principles of the gospel of Christ.” 


It is proposed to open direct water communication for 
freight and passenger business between Chicago and Eng- 
land. An English syndicate, under the name of The Atlantic 
and Great Lakes Navigation and Trading company, is to 
undertake the work, with a capital of over $5,000,000. 


New York Evening World: They are not infallible 
prophets who gravely assume to foretell that to carry out the 
principles of the labor movement would cause disaster und 
upheavals. What organized labor proposes is eminently 
practicable and will be disagreeable in its consequences only 
to those who do not desire to work themselves, but live upon 
the product of the labor of others. 


W.S. Lilly inthe Forum: There seems to be irrefragable 
evidence that the American people is in hopeless bondage to 
corrupt wire pullers, and is sold by them, with hardly the 
pretense of concealment, to wealthy robbers — the financiers 
of speculative trusts and rings, which are really nothing else 
but organized and state-protected swindlers. 


Frederick Paul Hillstates in the Cosmospolitan, that Dres- 
den is perfectly policed, lighted, and well served in every 
respect, and yet has a surplus of $11,000,000 in the treasury. 
The city has manufactured its own gas for 60 years, and 
furnishes it for private use at 37 cents per thousand, and for 
public lighting at about 22 cents, and after all expenses are 
paid, there annually remains $187,000 to be turned into the 
city treasury. 

The local indebtedness of England and Wales is $999,000,- 
000. Of this sum $445,000,000 is invested in water, gas and 
tramway plants, and harbor improvements, which are all 
productive, $265,000,000 in general improvements and $165- 
000,000 in public buildings. About 200 municipalities now 
manufacture their own gas, and cities like Manchester and 
Birmingham receive a profit from the business of from $200,- 
000-to $250,000 per annum. The public water works yield 
a surplus of $7,500,000 aboveexpenses. There is $165,000- 
000 still invested in private gas works, but there is a growing 
tendency for the municipalities to buy them out. 
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A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


{From the Providence, (R. I.) Journal, which has lost no opportunity hitherto in 
attacking Nationalism.] 


A number of the Massachusetts cities are entering upon 
experiments in the manufacture of gas and electricity for 
light and heat. It has been rather a safe rule here in Rhode 
Island to avoid all kinds of hasty trials even of things proven 
to be good. In some instances, to be sure, this custom was 
carried too far, and, like Horace Greeley, we have worn 
clothes for years which were fit only for the junk shop. Still 
neither Massachusetts nor Connecticut ever does anything of 
importance without awakening a strong interest in this little 
commonwealth, and the matters now referred to come under 
this category. It must be noted also that the most legitimate 
and ancient occupation of the community is the care of the 
highways by day and by night. The lighting of the streets 
in the absence of both the sun and the moon was practiced 
in the earliest of historical times, never, however, with so 
great success as since the discovery of gas and the electric 
arc lamp. 

The recent action of the four corporations in asking for 
the exclusive use of the highways for a long period of years 
did more to hasten the day when this city should follow the 
guidance of Massachusetts citics than any one thing that has 
recently occurred ; in fact, it may result in compelling the 
city to resort to the expedients adopted by our neighbor. . . 
If we had an effective organization capable of sprinkling the 
streets in dry weather, it would also be competent to perform 
the no more arduous duty of lighting them at night. The 
inspector of scythe stones might not have sufficient capacity, 
but it does not require a gigantic intellect to note the varia- 
tions from standard in an are light. 

As has been repeatedly stated in these columns, the im- 
portant issue before the people of Providence and every 
other large city in the United States is how to educate the 
mass of voters up to an appreciation of the advantages they 
could gain by having the details of public affairs attended to 
by more efficient managers than those now employed. As 
long as the majority of the electors are satisfied with what 
they are now getting, so long will they be furnished with 
what is suited to their requirements. To add the manufac- 
ture of gas and the generation of electricity to duties already 
beyond the grasp of our city officials, would merely call more 
attention to their incapacity. The present test of employing 
men who vote the straight ticket of either party is a very 
modest one, hardly requiring the intelligence shown by a 
school girl in selecting a new gown, yet to have so voted for 
a number of years constitutes a claim on the recognition of 
the party which is considered imperious. Perhaps it is an 
instinctive conception of its own limitations that has hitherto 
encouraged the conservatism of all Rhode Island communi- 
ties. The camel has a long journey before it, and it is wise 
to adjust the load to the back which has to bear it; if our 
neighbors are experimenting with their caravans why not 
rest a while in order that we may take advantage of their 
blunders? Those also serve who only stand and wait. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM AGAIN. 


Rev L. A. Banks, of Boston: That the sweating system 
in New York degrades the men and women who are em- 
ployed may be inferred from the fact that men and women, 
to the number of 12, have been found sleeping together in 
one of these work rooms. The tenement-house factories are 
so crowded that no such thing as privacy or modesty on the 
part of men or women is possible. 

But now let us come to Boston. To begin with, I S. 
Mullen, state inspector of factories and workshops, testified 
before the committee on public health, in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, on the 30th of last March, that he had found two 
places in Boston as bad as any thing he had found in New 


York. An officer of the Operatives’ union puts the number 
of sweat shops at 150, but this does not include the. smaller 
tenement-house shops that are beginning to develop here 
very rapidly. 

I have, by disguising myself, managed to visit a number of 
these shops during the past few weeks. The largest shop I 
visited was one in which there were 79 people employed. 
They occupied four rooms. The rooms were quite large, 
but were filthy, almost beyond description. The coal was 
piled up in heaps on the floor, ashes both in barrels and 
heaps scattered about ; clothing was scattered about the floors 
everywhere, dirt, scraps of cloth, ashes, ravellings, piles of 
clothing and heaps of coal literally covered the floor of these 
rooms. ‘These 79 people were about evenly divided between 
the sexes, and yet for all this herd of humanity there was 
only one water-closet. The door of it stood open on the 
landing, and as the heat made it imperative to have all the 
doors open, the poisonous stench filled all the rooms. The 
floor of this closet and all about it was damp and filthy. 
How any women or girl could work in this shop and retain 
her self-respect I do not understand. 

I estimated that at least 20 boys and girls of this company 
were under 15. One little boy, sitting on the floor hard at 
work, was almost crying with a headache. It was a hot day, 
anyhow, and the fires for use of the pressers made the tem- 
perature up to the boiling point. Most of the men were 
smoking cigarettes here, as in other places, and this added 
to the poisonous condition of the air. The majority of these 
people could not speak English. Taken altogether. they 
were a hopeless-looking lot. Many of them had a brutal, 
hunted look in their faces. 

Remember, this is not Glasgow, or London, or New York, 
but in the heart of Boston, in the month of June, 1891. It 
is easy to say that these people are foreigners, and that they 
had poor wages where they came from; that they are prob- 
ably as well off here as they were at home, and that they are 
too ignorant and brutal to suffer as more refined and culti- 
vated people would. 

But there is another side toit. Putting all other questions 
aside for a moment, let us remember that these people are 
setting up a standard of living in our midst which, if per- 
mitted to become established, will dictate its cruel laws to all 
the laboring people in the community. If this system is 
allowed to go on, there are people now living in luxury, who 
are indifferently pooh-poohing this whole question, whose 
grandchildren will starve to death in a sweat shop. No in- 
vestment exacts such fearful usury as indifference to injus- 
tice. A wrong, uncared for, in a North End tenement house, 
will avenge itself sooner or later on Beacon hill or Com- 
wealth avenue. 


IS NOT AFRAID OF PATERNALISM. 


New England Homestead: The experiments about to be 
tried in the west to ascertain the possibility of producing rain 
by the explosion of balloons in mid air are but the beginning, 
we may believe, of an attempt which will end in making rain 
on any desired locality a matter only of dollars and cents. 
Without a department of the federal government to look out 
for them, and to do these things with zeal, the farmers would 
have to whistle. Call it paternalism, class legislation, or 
what you will, this policy is going to make farmers and the 
whole country with them, more prosperous. 


A SPECIMEN ARGUMENT AGAINST NATIONALISM. 


Kansas City Times: All the foolish schemes of national- 
ism and all the propositions for creating happiness by acts of 
Congress, are but evidences that this is the land of the free. 
They demonstrate the prepotent perpetuation of the best 
quality of the Anglo-Saxon — his propensity to growl, agi- 
tate and fight. 
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SHOULD THE NATION OWN THE RAILWAYS ? 


A Distinguished Convert to the Government Ownership of 
Railways.—C. Wood Davis in the Arena for July. 
e 


[We give below passages from the important article of C. Wood 
Davis, who announces that the panic of December last has led to a 
radical change in his views on railroads. Mr. Davis will finish his 
discussion next month, and it will doubtless command wide at- 
tention. ] 


When the paper published in the February Arena, entitled 
‘«The Farmer, the Investor and the Railway,” was written, 
the writer was not ready to accept national ownership as a 
solution of the railway problem; but the occurrences attend- 
ing the flurrics of last autumn in the money markets, when 
half a dozen men, in order to obtain control of certain rail- 
ways, entered into a conspiracy that came near wrecking the 
entire industrial and commercial interests of the country, 
having shed a lurid light upon the enormous and baleful 
power - which the cor porate control of the railways places in 
the hands of what Theodore Roosevelt aptly termed ‘ the 
dangerous wealthy classes,” has had the effect of converting 
to the advocacy of national ownership not only the writer, 
but vast numbers of conservative people of the central, 
western and southern states, to whom the question now 
assumes this form: 
in the shape of a political party that it is possible to dis- 
lodge by the use of the ballot, or one in the shape of 10 or 
20 Goulds, Vanderbilts, Huntingtons, Rockefellers, Sages, 
Dillons and Brices, who never die and whom it will be im- 
possible to dislodge by the use of the ballot?” The particu- 
lar Gould or Vanderbilt may die, as did that Vanderbilt to 
whom was ascribed the aphorism, ‘‘ The public be damned,” 
but the spirit and the power of the Goulds and Vanderbilts 
never dies. 

The objections to national ownership are many; that most 
frequently advanced and having the most force being the 
possibility that, by reason of its control of a vastly increased 
number of civil servants, the party in possession of the 
federal administration at the time such ownership was as- 
sumed would be able to perpetuate its power indefinitely. 
As there are more than 700,000 people employed by the 
railways, this objection would seem to be well taken; and it 
indicates serious and far-reaching results, unless some way 
can be devised to neutralize the political power of sucha 
vast addition to the official army. 

In the military service we have a body of men that exerts 
little or no political power, as the moment a citizen enters 
the army he divests himself of political functions ; and it is 
not hazardous to say that 700,000 capable and efficient men 
can be found who, for the sake of employment, to be continued 
so long as they are capable and well behaved, will forego the 
right to take part in political affairs. At all events, no 
trouble from such a source has been experienced since Austral- 
ian railways were placed under control of non-partisan com- 
missions, such a commission having had charge of the Vic- 
torian railways since February, 1884, ora little more than one 
term, they being appointed for seven years. 

The second objection is that there would be constant poli- 
tical pressure to make places for the strikers of the party in 
power, thus adding a vast number of useless men to the 
force, and rendering it progressively more difficult to effect a 
change in the political complexion of the administration. 

That this objection has much less force than is claimed is 
clear from the conduct of the postal department which is, 
unquestionably, a political adjunct of the administration ; 
yet but few useless men are employed, while its conduct of 
the mail service is a model of efficiency, after which the cor- 
porate managed railways might well pattern. Moreover, if 
the railways are put under non-partisan control, this objec- 
tion will lose nearly if not quite all its force. 

A third objection is that the service would be less efficient 
and cost more than with continued corporate ownership. 
This appears to be bare assertion, as from the very nature 


‘* Which is to be preferred, — a master _ 


of the case there can be no data outside that furnished by 
the government owned railways of the British colonies, and 
such data negatives these assertions; and the advocates of 
national ownership are justified in asserting that such owner- 
ship would materially lessen the cost, as any expert can 
readily point out many ways in which the enormous costs of 
corporate management would be lessened. With those 
familiar with present methods, and not interested in their 
perpetuation, this objection has no force whatever. 

The fourth objection is that with constant political pres- 
sure unnecessary lines would be built for political ends. 
This is also bare assertion, although it is not impossible that 
such results would follow ; yet such has not been the case in 
the British colonies where the governments have had control 
of: construction. On the other hand, it is notorious that 
under corporate ownership, and solely to reap the profits to 
be made out of construction, the United States have been 
burthened with useless parallel roads, and such corporations 
as the Santa Fe have paralleled their own lines for such 
profits. Itis quite safe to say that when the nation owns 
the railways there will be no nickel-plating, nor will such an 
unnecessary expenditure be made as was involved in the 
construction of the ‘*‘ West Shore”; nor will the feat of 
Gould and the Santa Fe be repeated of each building 240 
miles; side by side, for construction profits, much of which 
is located in the arid portion of Kansas, where there is never 
likely to be traftic for even one railway. Much of the repub- 
lic is covered with closely parallel lines, which would never 
have been built under national ownership ; and this process 
will continue as long as the manipulators can make vast 
sums out of construction. 

The sixth objection is that lines built by the government 
would cost much more than if built by corporations. Possi- 
bly this would be true, but they would be much better built 
and cost far less for maintenance and ‘‘ betterments,” and 
would represent no more than actual cost; and such lines as 
the Kansas Midland, costing but $10,200 per mile, would 
not, as now, be capitalized at $52,024 per mile; nor would 
the president of the Union Pacific (as does Sidney Dillon, in _ 
the North American Review for April) say that ‘* A citizen, 
simply as a citizen, commits an impertinence when he ques- 
tions the right of a corporation to capitalize its properties at 
any sum whatever,” as then there would be no Sidney Dillons 
who would be presidents of corporations, pretending to own 
railways built wholiy from government moneys and lands, 
and who have never invested a dollar in the construction of 
a property which they have now capitalized at the modest 
sum of $106,000 per mile. 

The seventh objection to state owned railways is that they 
are incapable of as progressive improvement as are corporate 
owned ones, and will not keep pace with the progress of the 
nation in other respects. ‘There may be force in this objec- 
tion, but the evidence points to an opposite conclusion. 
When the nation owns the railways, trains will run into 
union depots, the equipment will become uniform and of the 
best character, and so sufficient that the traffic of no part of 
the country would have to wait while the worthless locomo- 
tives of some bankrupt corporation were being patched up, 
nor would there be the present difficulties in obtaining freight 
cars, growing out of the poverty of corporations which have 
been plundered by the manipulators, and improvements 
would not be hindered by the diverse ideas of the managers 
of various lines in relation to the adoption of devices in- 
tended to render life more secure or to add to the public 
conyenience Instead of national ownership being a hin- 
drance to improvement and enterprise, the results in Aus- 
tralia prove the contrary, as in Victoria the government rail- 
ways are already -provided with interlocking plants at all 
grade crossings, and one line does not have to wait the mo- 
tion of another, but all are governed by an active and en- 
lightened policy which adopts all beneficial improvements, 
appliances or modes of administration that will add either to 
the public safety, comfort or convenience. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


In a recent address to the students of Amherst college, 
Bishop Huntington said: What about labor abuses in mine 
and factory and sweating shop, crashing the spirit and crip- 
pling the body of woman and child in the white slavery of 
the north? What about thegtenement-house breeding-pits of 
pestilence and vice in every city? What about the mental 
freedom of bondmen to bodily necessities and serfs to greedy 
wealth? The old parties will expect you to follow their 
bidding because they are old. That may be convenient, but 
truth is older than they, and has no grey hair or failing 
sight, or tottering step, and if newspapers which never know 
a principle by sight, or feit a prick of conscience for a lie, 
publish your names in the black list of ‘ impracticables” or 
“ pessimists,’ you know that bad names are the stones and 
mud that fear and anger fling when argument is beaten, or 
reasoning fails. 


The directors of the electric street railway of Pittsfield 
asked the city for permission to use the trolley system, but 
becoming impatient at the delay, have voted to proceed 
without permission from the city, which means a defiance of 
the municipal government, and their action will probably 
lead to an appeal to the courts. 


Melrose, Malden and Medford have united in a plan by 
which the water of Spot pond can be kept pure. The three 
towns propose to buy about 200 acres of land surrounding 
the pond, and thus obtain absolute control. Each town has 
appropriated $20,000 for that purpose. 


Haverhill is supplied with water by a private company, 
. but now the city government has voted in favor of its pur- 
chase by the city. 
Iowa. 

New Era (Hamburg): Who would change the postal 
system from government ownership to private corporations? 
Now it costs one dollar to carry 100 pounds of mail from 
New York to San Francisco, and a man to watch it, while 
it costs $52 to carry a person of the same weight the same 
distance. One is a private robbery, the other a public bene- 
faction. 

Illinois. 

The Chicago Gas company, after having experienced al- 
most everything else, is about to taste the sweets of competi- 
tion. The city council, by a vote of 49 to 13, has passed an 
ordinance granting the privilege to the Economic Fuel Gas 
company of furnishing illuminating gas at $1, and fuel gas 
for 40 cents per thousand feet. Another ordinance is before 
the city government to allow the Smokeless Fuel Gas com- 
pany to lay its mains throughout the city, the company 
agreeing to charge 50 cents for illuminating, and 25 cents 
for fuel gas 


Thurston G. Hall, of Chicago, claims to have invented a 
process of making gas at three cents per thousand feet, and a 
company has heen formed to make it. Works are now be- 
ing built at Waukegan, and consumers there are to be sup- 
plied at 15 cents per thousand. 

The Chicago Cold Storage Exchange company has sold 
out to an English syndicate. Capital $4,500,000, half in 
cash and half in stock of the new company. 


Ohio. 


After a long fight against the local gas and electric light 
company, Columbus succeeded in putting in a municipal 
electric light plant, a little more than a year ago, of 68 lamps, 


== 


in connection with the municipal water-works, both plants 
being located in the same building. The cost of the plant 
was $10,000. |The actual cost of running the plant for the 
fiscal year ending June 1, was $2,469,27, or $35.724 per 
lamp. The lighting was by full moon schedule, and all dark 
and rainy hours in addition thereto. In 1889, the city was 
lighted by the Citizens’ Electric Light company at a cost of 
$73.334 per year, run on the same schedule. In 1890, 
under the midnight-moon schedule, the cost to the city, by 
the same company was $52.124 per light, aggregating nearly 
as much for 48 lamps as the cost of the 63 lamps the first 
year under municipal lighting. 


The Golden Rule (Cincinnati) : If Cleveland can afford to 
furnish gas at 60 cents per thousand feet, why must Cincin- 
nnati charge $1.15? 

New York. 

There has been a long and bitter fight, to which we have 
previously alluded, against the unlawful occupancy of Bat- 
tery Park by the elevated roads of New York. The board of 
aldermen by a vote of 16 to 8, has decided against its further 
use. One of the members of the board warned his fellow- 
members to look to their records and keep clear of the 
‘¢ crowd of lobyists that swarm about the board of aldermen 
like flies about a carcass.” 


Iron Age: The Brooklyn elevated roads refuse to pay 
their taxes on the ground that the rate is excessive, and the 
corporation counsel hints that the alternative may be the 
purchase of the structures by the city, or pulling them down. 


Kansas. 


There is much indignation among the people toward the 
state board of railroad assessors, because of their reducing 
the assessment of the railroad companies $10,000,000, and 
the board has issued a long statement in defence of its 
action. It shows that while the assessed value of other 
property has decreased steadily for the past four years, that 
of the railroads has increased to such an extent that last year 
it represented 17 per cent of the entire state valuation. But 
while defending itself, the board makes the railroad com- 
panies responsible for it by their peculiar way of doing 
business. It finds fault with the companies for adding their 
yearly expenditures for improvements to the original cost of 
the road, and the board claims to have found that the 
actual cost of the lines is not more than one third, and in 
some cases not more than one tenth, of the cost stated in 
the reports, and sworn to when submitted to the railroad 
commissioners. 

Missouri. 

Midland Mechanic (Kansas City) : If a three cent railroad 
rate can be made to pay dividends on a capitalization of four 
times the actual capital: invested, besides the amounts now 
expended in salaries to high officials, private palace cars, 
legislative and campaign fund contributions, etc., one half a 
cent per mile could easily be made if the government should 
rn the roads for the benefit of the people at actual cost, and 


-even at this the employees of the roads could be better paid 


and worked on reasonable hours. 


Montana. 


The taxable property of the state will be increased fully 
$20,000,000 by the order issued by the state board of equal- 
ization, requiring county assessors to return for assessment 
all railroad mortgages filed in their respective counties given 
to trust companies doing business outside the state. 


Michigan. 


The facts collected by the census enumerators show that 
out of 1,414 forest fires in the state, 1,152 were started de- 
liberately for clearing land, and only 262 from malice, thus 
showing that 80 per cent of them could have been prevented 
by proper precautions, 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist club; No. 2, held 
its regular meeting last Sunday evening in 
William Parkman Hall, 3 Boylston street. 
There was a large attendance, and eight new 
members were admitted tothe club. A com- 
mittee on ways and means was elected, com- 
posed of the officers and two members, George 
Moulton and Henry Lemon, whose duty 
it shall be to consider all matters brought 
before the club, for municipal and State 
legislative action, and determine what meas- 
ures it is expedient to push. Pres. Henry 
R. Legate then presented a resolution ad- 
dressed to the Boston city council, asking 
that a new department be created known as 
the fuel department, and that it be the duty 
of this department to purchase all fuel used 
in its various public buildings, and ‘that 
citizens of Boston, who may so desire, shall 
be afforded opportunity to procure for the 
use of themselves and families such propor- 
tion of said supply as may be necessary for 
their comfort and convenience.” It being 
understood that no charge shall be made to 
any citizen for such public service, beyond 
the exact cost of such procurement, trans- 
portation and distribution, except a margin 
or per centum to cover any added cost of 
clerical service, insurance and superintend- 
ence, or other incidental charges which 
may be incurred in carrying out the provis- 
ions of the order. The matter was fully 
discussed, but all on one side; George Moul- 
ton, Henry Lemon, Jacob Edson, Harry 
Lloyd, William Shields, Dr. Elijah Hazzen, 
T. C. Brophy, E. M. White and others, gave 
it their hearty endorsement, and it was 
passed unanimously and _ enthusiastically. 
Other matters were then discussed at some 
length, and all pronounced it to be one of 
the best meetings ever held by this club. 
Adjourned at 10 o’clock to meet again on the 
evening of August 9. 


The Boston Nationalist club, No. 1, held its 
regular monthly meeting on the evening of the 
8th at 184 Boylston street. There was quite 
a large attendance. After the regular busi- 
ness had been transacted, the secretary, 
Capt. E. S. Huntington, read an original 
essay, entitled ‘‘The Next Stage of Social 
evolution, —A Plea for Industrial Democ- 
racy.” Capt. Huntington adopted, as the 
theme of his paper, the idea of circularity in 
human development. Taking the facts of 
evolution as the basis of his argument, the 
essayist gave, by means of bistorical illustra- 
tions, a very lucid account of the struggles 
of humanity in attempting to reach a happy 
social state. He showed that in the past 
lives of nations the political formation had 
often taken the shape of a republic; but, 
owing to various corrupt causes, — personal 
ambition on the part of self-seeking leaders, 
and ignorance on the part of the masses,— 
these old time efforts to attain democracy 
only ended in failure. The conclusion 
taught by the faiJures of all previous attempts 
to reach a true civilization is, that all such 
attempts have been prompted by a misunder- 
standing of economic justice. No high civili- 
zation ought to be possible under a system of 
chattel slavery; nor upon a basis of serf 
labor. Wagedom, the step in industrial evo- 
lution that has answered so well the needs 
of modern commercialism, but still only a 
milder form of slavery, is no longer a fit out- 
ward expression of an advanced humanity, 


educated in loftier ideas of social morality 
and justice than were possessed by the na- 
tions,of old. The industrial democracy, a 
political system under which the nation’s 
wealth shall be distributed for the equal 
benefit of allits citizens, seems plainly the 
next stage of social evolution. When ad- 
vanced civilization has reached the elevation 
of economic freedom, man shall see, within 
the horizon of social progress, other heights 
to scale, — heights upon which the light of 
larger knowledge gained from experience 
shall shine; and when man shall live with 
his brother with no stronger laws than those 
prompted from his own heart. After the 
address of the secretary, which was well re- 
ceived, the committee on resolutions, ap- 
pointed at the last club meeting, made its 
report in the form of an address to the pub- 
lic, on the subject of local transit and muni- 
cipal ownership. 

We add certain passages in this admirable 
address : — 

**According to the principles which we 
represent, public administration is the only 
safe and truly economical method. Thisis no 
new or revolutionary idea; it isin successful 
operation in other parts of the world, and it 
was recognized in the earliest legislation of 
this commonwealth relating to street railways, 
by provisions included in the acts of incor- 
poration, looking to the purchase of the plants 
by the municipalities —a step which would 
consequently involve their public operation. 

‘«In view of the fact that the systems affect 
a large group of cities and towns, their pur- 
chase and operation by the several munici- 
palities as such, would be hardly practicable. 
We would, therefore, suggest the creation of 
a metropolitan rapid transit district composed 
of the several cities and towns interested, 
and the placing of the entire administration 
of the service in charge of a hoard of com- 
missioners, trustees or directors, constituted 
according to the best method that may be 
agreed upon. 

‘« The present street railways of the district 
should be purchased upon terms haying due 
regard to proprietary rights and existing in- 
terests. The proposed new system of urban 
transit should be constructed by the metro- 
politan district. 

‘¢The means would best be provided by the 
advancement of the credit of the common- 
wealth for the purpose, —a practice which 
prevails in Australia, in relation to local pub- 
lic enterprises, and a wise precedent for 
which exists at home in the case of the met- 
ropolitan sewerage system. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 
at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 
of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening, July 12, in Willlam Parkman Hall, 3 Boyl- 
ston place, at 7,45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeting, 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 P. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 6 and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited, John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9094 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday rage at 8 o'clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


The Western Advocate, 


MANKATO, KAN. 


A Weekly devoted to the People’s 


Reform Movement. 


Recognizes Nationalism as the only prac- 
ticable solution of the Industrial 
and Social Problems. 


TERMS . $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Six months on trial, 30 cents. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
80 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND A HALF HOURS 


QuICHRER 


Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 
Through withou. change. ° 
Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 
ARRIVING AT 


11,00 A, M. SARATOGA 4.10 P, M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
articulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
ashington St., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Agent. 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS, 
A RADICAL ALLIANCE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 


Juny 18, 1891.] 
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AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOP'TT- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


etc. 


Send two cent stamp for 
“Why American Workingmen 
should be Socialists,” by H. G. 
Wilshire. Published by the 
Labor News Co., 25 East Fourth 
St., New York City. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS. 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


"THE GREAT WEST. 


A Weekly Journal of the New Revolution. 


Every western man recognizes in the 
GREAT WEST an organ which has practically 
moulded the Northwestern Reform Move- 
ment. It has spent thousands of dollars 
in exposing the railway and grain robberies. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EVERETT W. FISH, 


AT 
679 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


Tee ern + RM SO NL A 


A WEEKLY advocating the “‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.”’ The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


No, 2 W. 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


VAGATION SONGS 


For Seashore and Country: 


COLLEGE SONGS. 

New edition, with many new songs. 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Handsome title incolors. 120 pages. 
$1.00. 

JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 
An unrivalled collection of ‘‘ before de war” songs, 
as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities. Paper, 
30c. 

MINSTREL SONGS. 

Oldtime plantation melodies in new dress. 


100 wonderfully pathetic songs. 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


§ OOLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 
OOLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with brilliant, 
effective accompaniments, 


Paper, 50c.; 


Heavy paper, 


Over 
Heavy paper, 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, University, 
Students’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp and Merry 
Making Song Books. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


COLTON’S 


Labor-Saving Office Devices are used extensively 
throughout the United States. But nothing of 
the kind ever invented gives more complete and 
general satisfaction than the ‘‘ Portfolio File and 
Scrap Book.” Peck Bros., Druggists, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., write that they would ‘‘on no 
account be without it.” ‘‘ Something every stu- 
dent and professional man ought to have,” 
writes the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 
“ Simply perfection,” says Dr. J. Edward Smith, 
of the Homeopathic Hospital College, Cleveland. 
« Colton’s patent 


PORTFOLIO FILE 


and Scrap Book is just the thing every farmer 
wants,” remarks Editor Lawrence, of the Ohio 
Farmer, Cleveland. ‘‘ Jnestimable,” is the opin- 
ion of Rev. T. W. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ Indispensable,” reports G@. L. Lord, Manager 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. ‘ Could not get 
along without them,” is the way Assistant Cash- 
ier J. @. Cannon, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of 
New York, puts it. These are samples of -the 
favorable opinions from prominent business and 
rofessional men the country over, regarding 
Jolton’s Portfolio File 


AND ScrRaP BOOK. 


Sample of No. 1 (envelope 94 x 43 inches) sent 
on receipt of $1.25 by the sole manufacturers, 
A. L. COLTON & CO., 195 Seneca Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

In ordering, mention The New Nation. 


THE INVESTIGATOR, 


Published weekly, at Atlantic, lowa, 


BY JOHN AND WILLIS HUDSPETH, 


Is one of the most ringing and stinging radical 
periodicals which John Wanamaker permits to 
pass through Comstock’s mails. 


Having no the- 
ory of class, clique or clan to distort its vision 
and warp its judgment, it is enabled to ‘“‘hew 
to the line,’’ and hew the line off where it is 
crooked, or at least to help uncover facts leading 
to the long sought-for condition of ‘‘ equal rights 
for all, and special privileges to none.” Try it. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 


ADIRONDACKS, 


MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P. M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 
THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 
DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 

articulars, apply at Hoorac Tunnel Route Office, 250 

ashington 8t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 


As a special inducement for you to bu SUIT 
OVERCOAT, or ie i 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ D 
GOODS, ete., ON REDIT. aie 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 


We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 


We REFUND to youthe DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


GARMENTS, 


G. F. WasHBURN, Manager. 


Modern Light 
WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the interests of the 
People’s Party. 


COLUMBUS = -~ =- 


KANSAS. 


TERMS, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
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LORICS OR PHE “Dine. 


ARE MOST ABLY DISCUSSED IN THE GREAT ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


Public Opinion says of them: ‘‘For examples of the best types of the most finished Engiish now written, as well as for the foremost thought, the leading English 
Reviews are looked to as pre-eminent. It has become the custom of the great thinkers and best writers in command of the English language to offer their ideas for publi- 
cation in these magazines. With their great mine of fresh and strong thought pertaining to every interest, it would seem that every American might read them with great 


increase in breadth of thought, culture and information.’ 


? 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Love’s Lady. By Puitip BouRKE MARSTON. 

The Credit of Australasia, By Sir G. BADEN- 
PowELL, K. O. M. G. 

Foreign Pauper Immigration. 

The Late Sir John Macdonald. 
MER. 

Card Sharping in Paris, By Epwarp DELILLE. 

Stray Thoughts on South Africa. I. By A 
SouTH AFRICAN. 

Cycling. By R. J. MEOREDY. 

Punitive Expeditions on our Indian Frontier. 
By Epwarp E, OLIVER. 

The Civil War in Chili. By Epwarp Mansy. 

The Rediscovery of the Unique. By H. G. 
WELLS. 

With King Gungunhana in Gazaland. 
DENNIS DOYLE. 

Montes, the Matafor. A Story. By Tu EpiTor. 


By 8. H. Jeyzs. 
By J. G. Cot- 


By 


FSS 


CONTENTS FOR JU 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Gambling and the Law. By Sir Jamxs F. 
STEPHEN, 
The Army as a Pablic Department. 


Sir GEorRGE CHESNEY. 


By Gen. 


Woodlands. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 

A Fair Taxation of Ground-Rents. By RoBERT 
HUNTER. 

Pasquale de Paoli: a Study. By W. FREWEN 
Lorp. 

The Industries of Ancient India. By Rajah 
Muri MANoHAR, 

The Wild Women as Politicians. By Mrs. 


Lynn LINTON. 
A Labour Inquiry, By H. H. Cuampion. 
1799: A Rustic Retrospect. By Rev. Dr. JEssorp. 


How to Utilize the Naval Volunteers. By H. 
O. ARNOLD-FOSTER. 
The Congregationalist Council. By Rev, J. 


GUINNESS ROGERS. 
The Poet of the Klephts. By RENNELL Ropp. 
The Commonwealth of Australia. By G.H.REID. 
Sir John Macdonald on Imperial Federation. 
By 8. B..BouLTon. 


Leeey,,, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The Union of the Australias. 
Parkes, G. C. M. G. 

“‘ The Finest Story in the World.” 
KIPrine. 

Philatethes. By WILFRID WaRD. 

Punch and his Artists. By M. H. SPIELMANN. 

Mr. Robert Browning. By ANDREW Lana. 

Wanted: A Statesman. By Prof. Crrit Ran- 
SOME- 


By Sir HARRY 


By RupYaRD 


The Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-Fa System. By 
J. SPENCER CURWEN. 
The “Apology” of Aristides. By Prof. G. T. 


Stoxgs, D. D. 

The Last English Home of the Bearded Tit. 
By T. D. Pieorr. 

The Chilian Revolution. 
IN CHILE, 

Phases of the Education Bill. I. By Hon. E. 
LyutpH Stanuey. II. By Samun Samvue Smita, 
M. P. 


By AN OLD RESIDENT 


FUSS 


—rewe 


PRICE, BACH, POsST-fPAID, 40 CENTS, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE-PYPrINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ THe GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the, atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEwooD, PINE Vizw, ASBURY PaRK, PoInT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown's MILs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGBRIA HHwIGHTTs. 


We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


Send for free sample copy. 


“The People’ 


A Weekly Socialist Newspaper. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Office, 184 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW ZAXOVEZXYENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to kvep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A, andl. U. of Iowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


STREET AGH Seal 


2-cent postage stamps for 
Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


sample to G. H. MILLER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A Few Privale Words to 
HUSBANDS: 


WIVES 


Do not steal home like 
burglars when you are 
out late, but subscribe 
to the 


No Name Magazine, 


and your 

will be so charmed with 
its beautiful stories and 
other entertaining read- 
ing matter that they will 
not notice your absence. 


The No Name Magazine 


never prints a dull line, because it accepts articles on 
their merits, and hot on the mere name of the writer, 
but from subscribers only. Only $1.00 a year. Send 10 
cents for sample copy. No free copies. Advertising 
rates (fur the present), 10 cents a line; $1.00 an inch. 
Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., 1722 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


O THE FRIENDS OF CO-OPERATION. 
Tue Eastern GRouP OF THE 


Kaweah Co-Operative Colony 


Company will meet until further notice in the parlors of the 
Brooklyn Single-tax Club, 198 Livingston street, on the 
first and third Sundays of each month, at 2.30P.m. Let- 
ters from the Colony will be read, and questions concerning 
the affairs of the Colony fully answered. Persons unable 
to attend will receive any information desired by address- 
ing F. SCRIMSHAW, Recording Secretary, 


Chester Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


